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Remarks upon EncGtanp, evtracted 
from the Journal of Their Imperial 
Highnesses’ thé Archdukes John and 
Lewis of Austria. 

Turse. remarkable extracts from the 

Journal of two Travellers, who were 

in the most favourable situation. for 

seeing every thing, even in a rapid 
journey, and whose talent for observa- 
tion, and sound judgment, derived the 
greatest possible advantage from the 
tour, are particularly rich in remarks 
relative to our agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and all the branches of industry ; 
and it affords us great pleasure that 
the Lirzrary Gazette should enjoy 
priority in laying so interesting a paper 
before the British public. 
o * * * * : 

On our arrival (says the traveller 
who keeps the journal) on the 21st of 
October, 1815, at Boulogne, we. took 
up our abode at the Hotel d’Angleterre. 
Our first business was to inquire after 
the captain of the royal yacht which 
was intended for our passage. The 
yacht lay in the road, and our departure 
was fixed for the next morning; but a 
storm arose during the night, which 
obliged the vessels to leave the road. 
Thus we found ourselves obliged to put 
off our departure for a day, which we 
employed in viewing the environs. 

The.port is formed by the little river 
Lianne, and a newly dug basin. Two 
dams, or moles, extend into the sea; 
the eastern one is prolonged by an arm 
to a wooden battery, resting on piles, 
and on the western isa battery close to 
the dam. 

The steep coast is formed by a line 
of hills, the chalky strata of which are 
quite visible. A sand-bank extends into 
the sea, and this circumstance made 
the prolongation of the two stone piers 
necessary, to facilitate the passage out, 
and to prevent the entrance from being 
choaked up. 

At low water the vessels lie on dry 
ground. A sand-bank is above the 
water for an extent of above two 
hundred toises. The women at this 
time collect shells upon it. The high 

' tide brings the water to the height of 

fourteen feet in the port, and against 
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the eastern pier. We were witnesses 
of the difficulty of the entrance. A 
ship that could not make’ it with the 
wind, was forced. to put back into the 
open sea. 

Boulogne contains 13,000 inhabit- 
ants. The town is irregularly built, on 
the slope of the hills, on the right bank 
of the Lianne. The houses are built 
of a greyish stone, which, together with 
the dry neighbouring hills, gives it a 
gloomy and mournful appearance. 
Trade and fishing are the chief employ- 
ment of the inhabitants; the herring 
fishery is very considerable, and brings 
in, a8 we were assured, a million and 4 
half of francs annually. It is carried 
on in the channel, along the English 
coast. Packet-boats sail for Dover 
daily; and this passage is preferred to 
that from Calais. 

_ The remains of Napoleon’s Camp are 
still visible. On the east coast of the 
harbour are fortifications and batteries, 


which cover each other, and from which ]- 


this coast obtained the name of the iron 
coast. On the northern extreme emi- 
nence of Boulogne was placed the prin- 
cipal telegraph, which communicated 
with others along the coast. The 
scaffolding for the pyramid, which was 
to be erected, is still standing. Napo- 
leon reviewed his troops on the beach. 
The western hills are fortified. On 
both sides are redoubts, which, at high 
water, are washed all round by the 
waves: they are of stone, and are 
erected in many places along the coast. 
Napoleon had the basin dug, and every 
thing here is his work. Yet notwith- 
standing all these works, it is still diffi- 
cult to enter or go out of the harbour ; 
it may be easily imagined, therefore, 
how much time it would have taken 
for so many vessels to go out singly. 
All the flat-bottomed boats were built 
in the port and the river, where they 
remained: two hundred thousand men 
encamped on the heights. Of all these 
mighty preparations, the only vestiges 
now left, are the remains of the fortifi- 
cations, the works of the harbour, 
which are not kept in repair, and a 
couple of half rotten flat- bottomed boats. 
This is all that remains of that vast un- 
dertaking, which cost France above 
three hundred millions of livres! 





PRICE is. 


_ The question whether the landing in 
England would have been possible, has 
been frequently discussed, and answer- 
ed both. in the negative and the affir- 
mative. So much is certain, that it 
would have encountered great obstacles. 
The embarkation could not have taken 
place unperceived; the vessels must 


‘have gone out of the port one after an- 


other, placed themselves in a line in 
the road to attempt the passage, dur- 
ing which they must have resisted the 
English fleet, to land afterwards on a 
rocky coast. Whoever knows the ad- 
vantages which a large ship has at sea 
over small vessels, cannot doubt the 
issue of the battle. To this must be 
added, that days on which there is no 
wind, are rare; and that such a one 
must have been chosen to deprive the 
British fleet in some measure of its ad- 
vantages ; lastly, the passage on a 
stormy day, i in open vessels, woyld have 
been difficult. 

From all these considerations it ap- 
pears, that only a kind of miracle could 
have rendered the landing in England 
possible; and what immense difficulties 
would have occurred in the country 
itself! Of these no one can form an 
accurate idea who has not seen and 
examined England. This, however, is 
not the place to enter into particulars 
on this subject. 

If the ruin of England was Napo- 
leon’s object in this enterprise, he 
wholly failed in attaining it, because 
the extraordinary armaments to which 
he compelled his adversary, proved fatal 
to himself in Portugal and Spain. It 
seems as if he had felt the obstacles to 
the execution of his plan, as he eagerly 
seized an opportunity to employ his 
forces in another quarter, where he 
might reasonably expect better success. 

There were several packet-boats in 
the harbour, two of which sailed at noon 
with a favourable wind. We envied 
their swelling sails, while etiquette 
obliged us to wait for our yacht. At 
length, at four o'clock, it appeared in 
the road; but the captain would not 
sail till the next morning, because the 
wind had become stormy, and because, 
as he said, he had received orders to 
land us at Dover by day-light. 

October 22. The fine morning pro- 
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he nee Peer of meng us a hap me ima 
" chalky cliffs « 
soon presente mselves ¢ our 
ais Persea 
r yacht, which was 2, 


bans ide vessel, As it was, the 

of the Admiralty, it was ele- 

cantly Rited It contained a draw- 

hig om, dining-room, and a kitchen. 

two former ‘had pannels of maho- 

ornamepted with pild , and 

ture of the deawttce -room was 

of ‘blue pn At one end of it wag a 

handsome stove of polished steel, and 

at the other end a lamp, whjch threw 

its tight on the pilot's com ‘Twa 

atioiting rooms contained Fone» bag 
site for sca-sick passengers. Phe fad 

der was put in Santi by means ry a 

little wheel. A plentifyl, breakfast was 

red in the dinjng-rogm, but no- 

aly would venture to touch ‘it, for fear 

of gea-sickness. 

‘We weighed anchor: the sky was 
serene. “There bejng some wind, al} 
the gajls were spread. During the pas: 
sage over, one does pot lose sight of 
the two ite shores. At three 

o'clock we arrived in Doyer-roads. 
The almost black houses give the towg 
a melancholy appearance. 

As it was ‘low water, it was neces; 
sary to. wse.the long boat to go into the 
port. e quays, and the whole shores, 
were covered with a multitude, of ‘people, | 
‘The first impression that is exper 
tienced in this country, is pot te 
‘be described. One 4ancics oneself 
transported ‘into a new wor}d ; nothin 
resembles what one has seen clcwhere 
Buildings, carriages, horses, people, 
dresses, features, every thing is differ; 
ent from what one’has been used to see. 
In the common people is observed a 
certain elegance, both in their form 
and dies: ; their features, even whep 
large numbers stand together, retaip 
an expression uf composure and cheer- 
fulness. 

Whe carriages prepared for us con- 
veyed us to the inu from which we 
enjoy the prospect of the harbour. It | ¢ 
was edvered with many vessels. At 
‘low water it is dry. ‘Fhe entrance js 
narrow, and impeded | ‘by a sand-bank, | 
Tae “that .one can only enter with the’ 

We visited ‘the new citadel. The 
-town ties onthe sea, and at the entrange 
pets Be «8 ‘Phe old castle of Dover 

ea es" the east, and the citadel an 
re weat, both onthe chal-hills: We 
were struck with the handsome br icks 


of whieb the citadel is built- ‘The very | 9 


d{obliging captain of <pgiuners who was 
7 w lone stendict” informed us, that ‘a 


clay, of which ¢he bricks qre made, is 


confirmed to us in London. 
found here is made into lime for build- 
ing. The prospect from the eminence 
is magnificent ; one ¢ a vars distin- 
guish the coasts of Boulogne and 
Calais 

Oct. ‘3. We left Dover at nine.o'dock. 
The past- -horses gre excellent, the 
roads admirable, the postillions steatly, 
and the travelling extremely quick. 


than France, which gives it a pleasing 
appearance, though, properly speaking, 
#t ‘is not beautiful. The chalky soil is 
mixed with gravel. 

Before alinost ull the houses, are seen 
little flower-beds, with southern plants 
and flowers, which remgin uncovered 
during winter, and pive a favourable 
idea of the mildness of the climate. 
There are numerous windmills, water 
being scarce. Numerous country- 
houses, in a peculiar and agreeable style 
of architecture, are surrounded with 
little parks: meatlows of the most 
brilliant green, pretty flocks, fields sur- 
rounded with green hedges, and planted 
with trees, renter the landscape pleas- 
ing and picturesque. 

Canterbury, sixteen milesfrom Dover, 
is the first stage. The city lies in a 
valley, and its fine cathedral rises mage 
nificently above the houses. As we had 
resolved nyt to stop, we put off the 
view of the city till our return. The 
post-office is at the same time an inn, 
which is often the case in England ag 
well as in Germany. 

As we proceeded, we were struck 
with the gymber of turnpikes, at which 
travellers must pay. ‘Fhey consist of 
two small houses, between which the 
road is closed by a gate; on each side js 


in the middle a scale, which shews the 
weight of the carriages. The repair of 

the reads is undertaken by private per- 
sons, who pay a certain sum ‘to the 
| goverment, and are authorized, by act 
of parliament, to take toll, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the roads in order. The 
breadth of the roads is just sufficient far 
twocar s to go abreast, andon both 
sides are ‘oot-paths, raised two or three 
‘feet. “The —_ are kept in good re- 


pair with ee 
It was dark when we reached Da:t- 
ford, and we arrived in London at eight? 





mixed with the ashes of coals; this was | 
"The ‘chalk’ 


‘The country is much better culfivated he 


a narrow way for foot passengers, angl: 


glock in the eveni ing. The house of 

fhe Dukeof Sth AF® oe lodged, 
is agreeably situated 4 in the handsomest 
t of Westminster, near the parks. 
ire Hing had been provided which 
coul i residence pleasant and 
pocel aig he succeeding days, to 
the 3d of November, were employed 
partly in visits of ceremany and others, 
and partly in coHecting information for 
our intended tour through.the provigces, 
for which we were not sufficiently pre- 
pared; we also dressed ourselves ia the 
English fashion, that we might-be able 
te walk about the city miore at our 


On the 8d of November at eight 
o’cloek in-the forenoon, we left London. 
The suburbs of this capital are contin- 
ually extending. ‘Houses and streets 
are built on speculation, and easily find 
iphabitants. ‘When you leave the 
suburbs, you see villages -before you. 
Sometimes the country rises, and the 
hills, cyvered with mansions and gar- 
dens, give it a very pieturesque ap- 
pearance.’ From this side tod, when 
the weather is clear, there must-be the 
finest prospect of London. ‘The read, 
which only a year ago ‘led over a 
pretty steep-hill, is now nearly level ; 
the hitl-has been cut through, and by 
these means the road is male consi- 
derably shorter, and much less fatigue- 
ing for the -horses. Another road 


pisses cover this artificial defile, by 


means of a bridge, 60 or 70 feet high. 
The country is every where well culti- 
vated. Gravel and chalk occur fre- 
quently. ‘Fhe latter is strewed upon 
the fields to make. the soil more loose. 

Chipping-Barnet is the first stage, and 
St. Alban’s the second: we alighted at 
the White Mart, a very good inn, where 
we found, as is every where the case in 
England, very clean apartments, and 
good provisions, as well as polite and 
obliging treatment. 

The abbey of ‘St. Alban’s is a build- 
ing remarkable for its antiquity. The 
church stands upon an eminence, and 
was built at three different periods, for 
which reason it appears very irregular 
The Anglo-Saxons are sail to have 
begun the work ; the second period is 
Gothic, and the third near the refor- 
mation. Henry VHIl. and Queen 
Elizabeth, when they were to 
leave London on account of the e, 
‘held their public courts of justice in 
this ehurch. Ht contains also the tomb 
of the patron saint of En . Ona 
little: eminence to the ‘south of 5t. 
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Alban’s stood the old Roman town of] 
Verulemium,-of which some ruins may | 
ap a peighbouring valley near a 
rivulet, is sj Mr. Woglam's manu-' 
factory for spinning silk. The ma-. 
chinery is like that for spinning cotton. 
The silk passes through twelve opera-) 
tions. All the machines are put in 
motion by water. We found in the 
whole process two new improvements :' 
by means of one, the machine stands’ 
still of itself, as soon as a thread breaks. 
upon a reel; and by means of the 
other, the silk is divided upon the 
spindle more equally than in the usual | 
mode. The owner of the manufactory, 
which employs a hundred and twenty’ 
persons, has joined to it a school for’ 
the children of his work-people. f 
We arrived pretty late in the evening, 
at Beech-wood, a beautiful seat of Sir 
**** Sebright. The owner is a great 
agriculturist, who gave us a particular 
account of the agricultural processes’ 
followed in England, and particularly 
those employed by himself. As soon 
as the wheat is got in, the field is 
Houshed, then it is harrowed, that the’ 
weeds may shoot in spring; it is after- 
wards ploughed again three times: the 
last time it is manured, and in June 
sawn with turnips, which stand during 
the winter. The sheep graze off a part, 
and the other part is used successively 
to feed the. cattle in their stalls. This 
repeated ploughing, after the weeds 
have shot, cleanses the land admirably. 
In the second year they sow barley or 
oats, mixed with clover: in the third 
and ‘fourth the clover is cut, and in 
the fifth, wheat is sown agaip; but as, 
in this manner the same field would 
bear clover too, the half is often sown 
with oats, white clover (trifolium re- 
et and rye grass. The turnips of 
‘Beechwood grow to an enormous size: 
Sir ###* sovieh told us, that he had 
once sent his sister nineteen partridges 
‘in the hollow of a turnip. " 
(To be concluded in our next,) 
» REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 








MOUNT ATHOS. | 

From Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Purleey. y Rosie WaL- 
rote, M.A. 
Agreeably to our promise, we return 
to this highly interesting work, and 
select for our present purpose the ninth 
chapter, which isfrom the pen of Dr. 





Hunt, and consists of.an account of the! 


monastic institutions and the libraries, 
| on the Holy Mountain. , 


It appears from a preceding chapter, | 
that among the other inquiries, valuable 
to literature and the arts, undertaken 
under the auspices of Lord in; a 
strict examination was __ instituted 
thro’ all the libraries, mosques, schools, 
colleges, convents, &c. within the in- 
fiuence of the ambassador, to.discover 
such ancient MSS. and works of clas- 
sical research, as have long been thought 
to be preserved in those receptacles. 
After sifting the establishments at Con- 
stantinople to little purpose, Professor 
Carlyle and Dr. Hunt sailed, on the 
3d of March, 1801, with the design of 
investigating the libraries of the Greek 
convents in ‘the peninsula of Athos, in 
Macedonia. Contrary winds obliged 
them to land in Asia; they traversed 
the Troad, ascended Mount Ida, viewed 
the ruins of Assos, and finally arrived 
at the convent of Batopaidi on Mount 
Athos. 

It resembles a fortress more than a 
monastery. The lofty walls are flanked 
with towers, and many cannon appear 
in the embrazures. The monks, how- 
ever, were polite and hospitable, -and 
with them our travellers remained five 
days. Before particularizing any of the 
circumstances related of this convent, 
and its Athoan Brethren, it may he 
worth while to lay before our readers a 
general view of the remarkable district 
itself, of which we may well gay Cha- 
riess is the capital, since it is the only 
town in the peninsula, and situated 
nearly in its centre. 

Of the early history of the religious 
community of Athos, little is certainly 
known. They pretend to great anti- 
quity, and. refer their foundation to 
Constantine the Great, Arcadius, and 
Honorius ; but no records exist an- 
terior to the time of Nicephorus Phocas, 
who reigned in the year 961. 


« When the calo' (monks, says 
our aythor) aut to ~ Aginootcan of the 


a arms under the Sultan Orchan, 
an immediate successors, and conjec- 


| tured what might soon be the fate of Con- 
le ; big Mer a deputation to 
the at Brusa, in Asia Minor, carry- 


ng a present of 14,000 sequins, and beg- 
ing, that When his victorious ‘arms had 
sion of the seat of the Greek 


spire, the cal be left in the 
Soecu ; ‘ 
and in By venphe 


: 1 C d the ‘bribe, pro- 
Abo ed all they wished, and gave ‘them ‘a 


ious privileges, |- 
jon of Mount o 
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charter, which is said to be still ed 
among the archives at Chariess, metro- 
polis’ of ‘the “peninsula. ‘The Turkish -sul-. 
jotebody pay dently for thal tonchery 60 

or to 
their owks Curipen uienardh + - = =5 and 
instead of ‘being for ever exempted from 
tribute,-‘as they had expected, sor Ma 

y annually 113,000 piasters to-the Porte, 
Deside s occasional contributions in time of 
dip 'proveling, savas; conspasodiree Sery- 

e preceding month, -to = 
cight pursés, or 24,000 piasters. 
sequence of these perpetual extortions, the 
convents have been obliged to borrow sieht 
sums, for ora ye A give’ from four to 4 ppt 
per cent. according-to the urgency of 
moment, or the piety of the lender. The 
general debt is supposed to amount: to ‘a 
million of piasters, or nearly eight thousand 
pounds sterling.” 

As they cannot raise even the interest 
of this sum, a bankruptcy is likely to 
ensue, The population of the penin- 
sula is not clearly ascertained. 

‘<It pays charatch, or capitation-tax, for 
3000;.but the actual number of resident 
ealayers, including the labourers, workmen, 
hermits, is calculated at 6000.”—‘* Tie 
temporal affairs of the Holy Mountain are 
thus managed: the twenty monasteries 
(which constitute its religious republic) are 
divided into four classes, of :five each, ac- 
cording to their respective sizes, and one 
convent of each class, by rotation, annuall 
sends a deputy to Chariess. This council 
of four deputies settles all the business éf 
the peninsula, and regulates the proportion 
of money which each convent is to give on 
extraordinary contributions. ‘Their. office 
is annual; they live with no external pomp, 
and they receive but a.trifling salary for 
their trouble.” 


The chief benefits derived from this 
hive of drones (who subsist on the pre- 
carious donations of pilgrims,.and on 
the alms collected by travelling .bre- 
thren in Russia,‘ Moldavia, Wi id, 
and other countries professing the 
Greék creed) is its helping to preserve 
the language of Greece from being su- 
perseded by that of her conquerors, 
and checking the defection of Christians 
to Mahometanism, in European and 
Asiatic Turkey. Almost all the Greek 
Didascaloi, schoolmasters, and the high- 
er orders of their clergy, are selected 
from this place: and Dr. Hunt. pro- 
ceeds :— 

“If it sometimes “hides ‘a criminal who 
‘has fled from public justice; -yet that. cri- 
minal most probably reforms life, ina 
residence so well calculated to bring his 
mind to reflection. ‘The oath of a nm 
becomes a er on Mount Athos, is 


solemn and e; it implies an-ab- 
‘pate renunciation the word enjaning 
the person who makes it to consider 
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as quite dead to its concerns. Some are so 
conscientiously observant of this vow, that 
they never afterwards use their family name, 


ever d with any of their relatives 
rs tomate, Weide, and Necline “ee Ege 
ry from what country or situation o 
life they have retired!.- By the rules of 


the 5 neg er es on Mount 
Athos; ‘and indeed ughout the whole 
Turkish empire, is ordered to shew hospi- 

to who present themselves 
at their we br er they be Greeks, Here- 
ties, or Infidels ; nor are they permitted to 
ask for payment from any pilgrim, or other 
visitor, Tor the provisions which they may 


give them.” 

Within the holy precincts of this 
monastic territory, not only is no wo- 
man allowed to enter, (gens eterna, in 
qua nemo nascitur) but all female animals 
are rigorously prohibited, and cows, 
ewes, she-goats, and even hens, are 
banished from their sanctified abodes. 
Some of the monks, indeed, asserted 
that no she-creature could live three 
days in the atmosphere of Mount Athos; 
but our travellers doubted the fact, as 
they saw pigeons, swallows, and other 
hirds, breeding under the noses of the 
fraternity, besides the vermin, which 
were abundantly prolific. about their 
persons and cells ! Milk, butter, cheese, 
and eggs, are imported from Thasos 
and Lemnos, or from Macedonia, across 
the isthmus. 

The whole twenty convents were 
visited by the British scholars. ‘They 
contain, according to their classifica- 
tion, from 40 or 50 to 500 monks in 
each, and bear the following names, 
—Batopaidi, Coutloumoussi, Pantocra- 
toras, Slavroniketa, Iveron, Philotheo, 
Santa Laura, Caracalla, Xeropotamo, 
St. Paul, Dionyno, St. Gregorio, Simo- 
petra, Xenophou, Docheiriou, Logra- 
fou, Chiliantari, St. Bazil, Sphigmenou, 

. Constamoneta. There are, besides, nu- 
merous and filthy hermitages. The re- 
ception at Balopaidi, where there are 
250 priests and friars within the walls, 
and 250 more in the farms, gardens, 
and vineyards, without, may serve as a 
sample of the whole, and of the man- 
ners and customs of the district :-— 

** The behaviour of the monks in general 








Turkish provinces have saved a’ 
little money, or when pirates and freebooters 
have made a successful sally, they set out 
on a pilgrimage to this holy mountain, 
where they not only get a plenary absolu- 
tion, by giving up part of their gains, but 
e oy ten. Sashes of hearing a tual 
din of bells, and the sight of splendid 
churches; pictures of saints, and wonder- 
jonny Be iques. - - - - - Our principal 
object. being to examine the ancient MSS. 
we found we could not have arrived ata 
more unpropitious moment. The attention 
of the was e convent was directed to the 
different caravans of pilgrims, who were 
arriving at every instant; they were in 
general well mounted, each of them armed 
with a musket, a pair of pistols, and a 
sword. After dinner, their mirth became ex- 
tremely noisy, and my companion, Mr. Car- 
lyle, who wished much to know the subject 
of their songs, found they were very simi- 
lar to the old border songs in England, de- 
scribing either the petty wars of neigh- 

uring , or the successful opposition 
on the part. of the Albanians to pashas 
sent from the Turkish court. 

“© In one of our rambles near the mo- 
nastery, we went fo a small building, and 
to our surprise and horror found it filled 
with piles of skulls of such monks and ca- 
loyers as have died within the walls of the 
convent. A little church dedicated -to all 
the saints, is placed over-this awful reposi- 
tory of mortality. By the canons of the 
pr no caloyer or monk can eat meat 
except in case of great and extreme illness. 
He wust also abstain from eggs, oil, and 
fish, on all Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. The food on those davs is restricted to 
bread, salted olives, and vegetable soup. 
This is made of dried pease, beans, or other 
pulse; onions and leeks: the latter grow 
to a most extraordinary size. The Hegou- 
menos (prior or abbot) assured us they 
sometimes weighed an oke, or 23lbs. avoir- 
a Se ; 

** Our inquiries respecting the lib 0 
the convent were swore arated, | at 
length we were told that the manuscripts 
were merely rituals and liturgies of the 
Greek church, and in very condition. 
On pressing our request to be admitted to 
see them, and adding that it had been the 

rimary object of our visit, we were shewn 

to a room where these old tattered vo- 
lumes weré thrown together in the greatest 
confusion, mostly without beginning or end, 
worm-eaten, damaged by mice, and mouldy 
with damp. Assisted three of those 
whom I have mentioned (three of the best 
informed monks) we took an accurate cata- 
logue, examining each mutilated volume 
a and minutely. We found copies 
of the New Testament not older than the 
twelfth and thirteenth: centuries, and a 
variety of theological works, of sostom, 
Basil, Seeery Nazianzen and others, and 
an infinity of liturgies, canons, and church 
histories. The only inter manuscripts 
we saw were two tragedies of schylus, the 
Hliad, a copy of that very ancient poem the 





Batrachomyachia ; the works of Demos- 
parts of Arise, Hippocrates, end Plats 
$0 s » TH > an 0; 
Sepsnnlis of the ‘agua se, and the Jew- 
ish History of Josephus; but none of th 
bore marks of remoté antiquity.” = ~* 

The libraries of the other convents 
were similarly unproductive : not one 
of them producing a copy of any in- 
edited fragment of a classical author. 
When the learned Greeks fied from 
Constantinople in 1453, they took with 
them to western Europe their most 
valuable MSS. those which they left were 
probably secreted in monasteries ; but 
from this search it appears, either that 
Constantinople and Mount Athos are 
not the conservators of these desired 
treasures, or that they are still (which 
does not prima facie. appear to be the 
case) hid from the longing eyes of 
European investigation. Some of these 
convents had MSS. in the Servian and 
Illyric dialects, chiefly pertaining to the 
church. 

The country possessed by this mo- 
nastic society, is wild and beautiful. 
Mountain torrents, and forests, and 
shrubs, and flowers, variegate its fea- 
tures. But it is not our purpose to enter 
into these details, nor even to remark 
upon the honoured beards of the. caloy- 
érs; one of which growing on the face 
of a certain Father Joachim, rivalled 
the leeks of Batopaidi, for it reached 
*‘ about an inch below his knees!” 
This venerable caloyer, by the way, had 
travelled as a mendicant of his order over 
almost all European Turkey, and the 
shores of the Black Sea. On different 
visits to the Fanal at Constantinople, he 
had paid his homage to twenty-four 
patriarchs: namely, fourteen grand pa- 
triarchs of the Greek church; four of 
Alexandria, and six.of Jerusalem; such 
is the rapid succession to those envied 
dignities. Our countrymen met two of 
the ex-patriarchs among the residents 
of the Holy Mountain. Eugenius, who 
translated the Hneid into Greek hexa- 
meter verse, and was afterwards created 
Bishop of Chersonesus by the Empress 
Catherine, was forty years ago master 
of an academy at Batopaidi, from which 
he retired in disgust, -and it has since 
fallen into decay from having two hun- 
dred students of respectable . families 
from Greece, Germany, -Venice, : and 
_,We shall conclude with one extract 
‘more, closed. by an anecdote of consi- 
derable pungency. . 


“‘The whole country now presented 8 
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ce, looking like.a en, 
and ad with roses, bavthores, nd the 
Judas tree. In a retired vale, surrounded 
by forests, is the little convent of Consta- 
moneta. cage fe Sar vce a —_ 
script copy 0 ylus, The Seven Chiefs 
at Phebec and. part of Hesiod. Though 
the cement = the road to the 
next monastery and dangerous, yet we 
resolved to proceed rather than _ the 
night with so rude and inhospitable a body 
of caloyers, as we found at Constamoneta. 
Their Hegoumenos, or abbot, :is a native of 
— the ancient vom nec gpa A 
‘ ing some months ago. by the 
door of this As sory asked the pa 
alms of bread and wine: on which the 
sais told him, that the abbot had strictly 
orbidden him to distribute any more, as 
the convent -was poor, and scarcely. able to 
support its own mem In the course 
of conversation, the beggar asked him how 
the convent became so poor, and on the 
porter’s not being able to give a satisfactory 
answer, he replied, I will inform you. 
There were two brothers who dwelt in this 
convent at its first foundation, and on them 
its happiness solely depended. Your tyran- 
nical abbot ferced one of them into exile ; 
the other soon fled, and with them your 
prosperity. But, be assured, that until you 
r 


your elder brother, you will continue’ 


pocr. What were their names? said the 
wondering caloyer. The expelled brother, 
replied the beggar, was called Aidjore, 
and the name of. him who followed, was 
Acbjcera:. (Give, and it shall be given 
unto you. Luke vi. 38.) 





Observations, Moral, Literary. and Anti- 
quarian, made during a Tour through 
the Pyrennees, South of France, Swit- 
zerland, the whole of Italy, and the 
Netherlands, in the . years 1814 and 
1815. By Joun Mirrorp, jun. late 
of St. John's College. 2 vols. 8vo. 


This isa very extensive tour, and affords 
some pleasant reading, though we can 
neither speak very highly of its accu- 
racy, dépth of research, style, or no- 
velty.. It was impossible to see the 
places through which the author has 
travelled, without picking up a good 
deal of aniwsing information; but he 
does not appear to be a person to go 
further below the surface of things than 
bis many predecessors ;—not even, (to 
imitate his own facetiousness) when 


descending into Herculaneum, or the 
caverns about Naples. In short, Mr. 
Milford is a common tourist, and has 


no claim to a hi rank than belongs 
to the crowd who entertain us agree- 
ably enough, but neither make a strong 
impression on our minds, nor essen- 





tially enlarge the views which we 


already possess.on the matters of which 
he treats. 

Were we, however, to class our 
author under any particular head, there 


is not one which seems so appropriate |* 


as that of “ Tue Timip TraveLier.” 
We have laughed very heartily at his 
naive confessions of affright, which in 
a girl of fourteen would be almost as 
ludicrous as fainting at the idea of a 
blue spider. His account of some mili- 
tary operation near St. Jean de Luz, in 
February 1814, when our illustrious 
Wellington penetrated into France, is 
exquisitely ridiculous. On the top of 
a hill he was, with a party of officers, 
and within the range of a military spy- 
glass, a spectator of an action. Buta 
battery below the hill, firing at the 
French naval force on the Adour, un- 
luckily attracted the attention of the 
gun-boats, which returned the fire. 
This was no time for our amateur 
on the mountain above. ‘ This new 
scene (quoth he) neither suited my 
notions of reconnoitring, nor the sen- 
sations of my white charger, which 
had been my companion ever since 
I left Portugal; he began prancing 
about with evident marks of being un- 
comfortable ; the result was, we both 
had enough of it, and I galloped away 
from the party until I arrived at the 
bottom of the hill, secure from all 
casualty. I understand this sudden 
manceurre afforded a good laugh to my 
military companions; but I must beg 
them to recollect, that ‘ ce n'etoit pas 
mon metier.’ --- - This gallop con- 


stituted the whole of my ‘ active ser- 


vices,’ during the campaign. _ My post 
of honour was in the rear of the army.” 
In fine, as he had got through Spain, so 
did he get to Thoulouse in France, with 
the conquerors; but never had curi- 
osity to see another gun fired. 

The better part of valour is discre- 
tion, and we never encountered. a man 
in our lives, who made so undisguised 
a claim to this quality of courage. 
Even when a half-starved drove of pigs 
surround his cabriolet at Piombino, the 
terrors of the tourist came heavily upon 
him, :and he assures us, that the dan- 
gers they threatened were ‘‘ worse than 
the field of battle!!’’ A stumble on 
the road, near any precipice, is tecord- 
ed like one of Othello’s ‘‘ Scapes i’ the 
imminent deadly breach;” and dur 
bold countryman tells: us, quite at 
his ease, of his flight from Brussels to 
Amsterdam, on the glorious day of 
Waterloo. In sooth, he is a man of 





SS 
peace, and not of war, and from 
these confessions we might infer that 
he would even disprove the adage, that 
he who 
wee tee eee runs away, 
Will live to fight another day : 

for it is pretty clear that he will never 
fight so long as he lives. This propen- 
sity to tremor seems to have excited 
much mirth, for he mentions one hair- 
breadth peril, in the recital of which a 
young lady sympathized very gently; 
but it was laughed at by the males; for 
the opinion of one of whom, however, 
our author has no regard, for he was 
a fool-hardy officer, and had been shot 
so often in the body, that his friends 
called him Major Cullender! What a 
new and charming work might Mr. M. 
produce, were he to write a History of 
the Campaigns in which he took so 
distinguished a part. Not having done 
so, we will follow him (though briefly) 
in his pacific track. 

The esprit displayed in the preface 
prepared us for the writer's being a 
joker, and in the course of the work 
we found his wit to be precisely of that 
sort which is esteemed so much at col- 
lege as to be repeated, as ‘‘ d—d good,"’ 
in the walks and schools. In the great 
world, and in printed books, it is not 
received so currently; but is, on the 
contrary, very apt to be denominated 
«« d—d bad!” 

A fisherman at Naples wants to im- 
pose upon him ‘‘ an exquisite corne- 
lian, which he solemnly affirmed had 
been washed in by the sea only the day 
before. Out of curiosity (says our hu- 
mourist of St. John's, Cambridge) 1 
looked at the pretended treasure, and 
on it found a most ridiculous figure of 
an ass, in imitation of the Etruscan. I 
told the man I should have no more 
sense than the animal represented on 
his cornelian, if I could be persuaded to 
buy such a specimen of antiquity.” 
This is a fair example of the bon mots. 

With respect to the style of the work, 
it is generally easy, ares too familiar 
and showman like,——‘' Here you shall 
see what you shall see.” The author is 
an amateur of the arts, but not a con- 
noisseur. He informs us one must love 
this, and adtnire that; but rarely points 
out the peculiar beauty which demands 
this love and admitation: he himself 
séeths to feel that such things are exce)- 
lent ; but not td enter into the exquisite 
emotions which a genuine passion for, 
and a knowledge of, the fine arts, excite. 
His enthusiasm is common-place; yet 









as his notices are copious, we are in- 
clined to receive the catalogue of paint- 
ings, seulpture, &c. in various parts, as 
_ one of the chief merits of the tour. 

It is but fair also to state, that there 
is a gentlemanlike and scholarly manner 


running through the whole work. ‘The | 1. 


Critic may not be able to praise, but bo 
_ Reader will find nothing to offend. 
dleed the absolute carelessness of the 
composition demands: positive censure 
‘from the former, though the latter may, 
without stretching indulgence too far, 
pass the offence over lightly. We will 
support our .judgment by quotation. 
_ At the Royal Museum’ at Naples, it is 
. Said, that amiong the ancient Roman 
treasures are ‘‘ some egig-shells, which 
ate in a perfect state to this day, be- 
sides innumerable other antique utensils 
of the kitchen, as well as for the altar, 
during: .a sacrifice.” Egg-shells' are 
neither utensils for the kitchen nor 
‘altar! The very next page the author 
talks.of seeing ‘‘ men employed in un- 
rayelling the different manuscripts found 
at Herculaneum :"—~surely a word. less 
descriptive of this operation could 
hardly be used.. The number of 
’ Lazzaroni is estimated at 30,000 in- 
stead of 3000. But it is needless to 
dwell on this looseness of expression, 
which is much too prevalent, and, in 
truth, there are still graver charges of 
incorrectness, where no apology can be 
, Suggested for it. For.instance, at page 
5t, vol, 2, the inscription on the area of 
‘the Theatre at Pompeii, is thus copied, 
~*Mocunatus M. 
~ .,. . Mgrvus, pro Lupss.” 
whereus'the letters in brass on the floor 
are in one line, as follows, 
seeerecrnng M, F, Verus 11. Vir pro Lupis. 


Arpase 57, the inscription on the tomb 
amimia is stated to be ‘‘ Mamie. 
P. PF. Sacerdoti Publice Locus Sepultur 
datus dé Curionim decreto.” but it is in 
 faet very different :-— 
al ‘Mammie P. F. Sacerdoti Publice 
2 Locus Sepulture 

‘Datus Decreto Decurionum. 
In the very next, page, ‘the epitaph of a 
‘ hoy, he Says, 18 
tender age.of twelve years. It is very 
concise and:simple, .4 velasio grato vir 
Anno 12.''"—But concise and simple as 
_. itis; Mr. Milford. has contrived to mis- 
- understand it; aitd convert into a pretty 


~ 


- boy, of twelve years of. age, a person | 


who might, for ene we know, be an 
elder of fourscore, as he certainly lived 
in-very ancient times, for his epitaph is, 


‘of qne who died at the, 


‘the block ‘of 





THE LIFERARY GAZETTE, AND. 


M Veuasro Crato 
Vixis ANN xII. 


This is equally gross with flié apparent 

norance df what the Déeciuriones in 
e precéding epitaph were. Surely'a 
tleman educated at‘ St. John's Col: 
lége, Cambridge, ought to have Known, 
even without travelling over Italy, that 
the “Decuriones, in a Roman rage? A 
(i.e. the Décutiones Muni  con- 
tradistinguished from the > or 
commander of ten men in the araciea) 
were magistrates with the same duties 
to perform in their districts, which the 
senators had at Rome. Their Decreta 


required to be ratified, as appears from 


another inscription on a tomb at Pom- 

ii. They were in fact the Senatores 
of the Provinces, and'their court called 
Minor Senatus, as well as Curiix Acurio- 
num: We would not have animadverted 
so strongly on these blunders, but that 
there is rather an affectation of learning | 
in this publication. 

But, after all, the account of Pompeii | are 


is about the best article in the book,- 


and we select an. extract from it. 


“* We ascended a hill, and took a view of 
Pompeii. The ashes were twenty-five feét 
deep, and the walls of the houses now 
standing, are about twelve high; but not 
more than one quarter of tle city "whieh i is 
said to have been four miles in circumfer- 
ence) is yet uncovered. The remainder is 
still overwhelmed with cinders, and the 
strface above planted with fruit-trees.” 

Our limits forbid us to enter more 
into details, yet we should like to add 
one or two extracts more, as favourable 
specimens of a writer from whom, 
though we have pointed out his defects, 
we would not wish to separate on bad 
terms, In La Maison des Insensées at 
Avignon he.saw the 

* Crucifix in ivory, reputed. to be more 
valuable than any 0 er Br of the kind in 
existence. With the ex n of the vom 
it is composed of a sol d block of ivo 
twenty inches’ high, and six’ broad, 
whole weighin Be twenty-six pounds. The 
veins and mus delineated with the most 
aie exactitude, express the 

Slecneer ae 
’ effect. 
pi So inal by being buried upon 
the first alarm, escaped the horvible plunder | ing 
of the revolution, and still, remains in as 
pares & staté as when it was first executed. 


the back is the name of the artist, Jean | titie. 


Guillemi, 1659: The uritommon size of 
of ivory. alone, is: peste to 
render it unique.” 

’ Proceeding from Svigpeas our tra+ 
veller arrived: next -at— 


‘© Orange, a small town about 20 miles 











vo nidnaments of Roman: anti- 
qnity; vtrfunipiid arch: dies circus.” 
Tiie- foritiet is supposed to have been 
erected by Marius. 
Tlie following isa curious accottat 
of a yearly féte at Pisa, which: the 


author witnessed on returning fron? a — 


peep’ at Buohaparte in ‘Elbe: 
“On the centre bridge ix asiinity cele. 
pbebeed @ festival, «str Pav s 3 


seo town, town; saicenens 
are hiabited* in the’ 

ture: as their led’ of Tapereion 
for the ge ah do pig 
dowit ae, tike the warrior ay a 
Theos, but the van a bol on 
nobly. juny over the ork ~— pe 

Where they refresh th Wind 
@ e aairation of the fa Imipire 









side of the’ river, to mak ners, — 
rescue the lacing 9 rang ws 
bably, in fact, to’ preven 

ig drowned. Ke ese sgh 
to mY remote antiquity, we may; if 


wé please, conchidé this reputta has its'‘de- 
rivation from the Natimarhid of the Ro- 
mang, and the bloddiess war on the bridge, 
from the Olympic’ games.” 


_ There is something very horrible in 
the Roman executions. 


«When at Rome, P itvenaeid the execu- 
tion of four murderers arid highiwiy-rob- 
bers, brought from the seiglibotirhood of 
Terracina. This sight was really so shock- 
afk to’ humanity, and I was o. sensibly 

ected, that it has made a: very strong 
impression on my mind ever since. The 
four unfortunate wretches were conducted 
in . carts to’ a- church; situdted: if 
the del Populo, whe after de- 
voting a short time to confession: and 
prayer, one. of them, with a rope round 

= neck, al conducted into the sar 4 
ere a témporary Gost 
Starter erected. He was by several 


priests; all masked, antover his eyés wore 
b black handkerchief. now arrived 


| at the. gallows (which. differ. but little from 


th E d), one of ts 
meas eiieet 


prayer atau t9 Af pete in his 

last thonhete, anil tht close 
to his face for A to aa the whole 
at comes a fatal’ ! 
Having to a large nail 
fixed a ep the coprat the , they pushed 
wink pee fer bie ir ne 
was, “ho y 

bro bat the horror of the thing sig lion 


wie yd observe two of the executioners 
jump on his body, the one fixing himself 








pp i oh een mn eo me ee ea ee ae. es seek. an 
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his eg, and suspended by 
his an 
8, disgusting as they appear, the 
wies of death are —— © imperceptible. 
ae manner the whole of the four were exe- 
cuted; and afterwards, beforé a large con- 





hint by 
these 


— of ‘ors, théir legs and arms 

he which madé me shud- 
aay ditho eo the herrots 
of # field o ere after- 


wards hung a on im apoe, on an spot where 

the mrurder -was committed. 
The Romans pe said to possess a taste for 
these horrible éxhibitions.”—Some_well- 
dressed females were present on this oc- 
easion. 

But wé nist how take ovr leave of 
Mr. Milford, Wh, if Hot d ¥ery Mmettie= 
tive, is an amusing Companion, and who 
has gone oyer a large and interesting 
district, thovigh the paths are somewhat 
beaten. por the whole; his work is 
# plédsant miovérn itinerary. 


> 








Eines suzgested by the Death of the 
Prices Chiirtotte: By Towers 
~ Ger; Esq. Author of a Montdy on 

Sheridan, &e. &é. 1% pages, 

Our age is becoming more poetical ; the 

vigdur afd reviteseatess of the English 

fitiniet; Which ‘had found stich: long anit 
deep ‘oveiiptition ih piatitics, is how 
turning to nobler pursiiits, if hobleness 
is to be estimated by its influence on 
civilization: We are not now about to 
institute the consparison between the 
value’ Of ¢t pathplilet aid a poem: The 
saitié fhitellect nidy be ém ployed fh both ; 

bit ubguestionably thé poe appenls t6 

& finer rank of feeling; by 4 finer 

Gperatiun of mind, rests its distinction 


’ on embodying init those impressions of 


otir purer natute, which cannot be re- 
coguizéd Without credtiig sbinething of 
& sinillat Spirit, atid by its essential 
beauly gives the Whole powerful aiid 
permanent influence that is to be fotind 
in the imagination of man.. We here 
of course spéak UF poetry in its state- 
liést anil niost elevated form, the lan- 
guage of truth, sérisibitity, and "wwiselestt ; 
a splendid ¢ atid tare visitanit of the éarth, 
if which the rat ey. agi sdlemi 
ended angel 
are not ditninished, but. The ntened, b 
its innotened and its co by, the 
po ape of its vesture, and the 
Posey oni 188 bfdw. Tite facility 


oh Which Verses diay be Written, aiid | - 


the unfortunate s t8 off pbich it 
has not Rafortstle iehaeet employed by 


_..the idlers of the world, have naturally 


tenided to lower its repute among the 


active and shallow spirits that make up. 
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mature society; but to the man of 
deéper knowlédge, it is enough for his 
éstintation ‘and Horenr, fo know that 
poetry is One of the protinéts of thé 


hind in its most powerful operation, 


with all its vigour, however silently, in 
act, heaping together, inte that one 


‘secret réservoir and farnace, its whole } 
treasure of knowledge and experience 
| OF other iéarts, avd tril of its own. 


We ¢arinot help looking on the present 
popularity of the highér ranke of poetry 
as. among the finest omens of an age, 
which, if we are not altogether de- 
ceived, is destined to throw alt the 
into’ the shade, and to be mremiorab 

al thé fatate, “by a grand ard eeharet 
adleanceé in happiness, iMtimihation, ad 
virtue. 


 Wherefofe should this music be; Pth’ ait of 
the éarth ? 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 

That thé earth owns.—— 


And thus, like Ferdinand, after hav- 
ing: steage tee throtigh the storm, we 
niay bé let by voices and forme of uf: 
dying sweetiress, to thé ndWler énjoy- 
mesits and duties of life ; to thé restora- 
tion of what was unjustly fallen ; and 
the vanishing of those brilliatit fallacies 
by which we havé been surrounded; 
fot thé sérious arth lofly service of 
mankind. We havé certaifily none of 
the headlong calculation of cnthusiasts 
upon this topic, and are fully awdte of 
the folly of an age of rhyme; bat if 
wieditation; keen ‘pursuit of our owh 
thoughts; the thirst for intellectual ac- 
coniplishnients; and the passion for all 
that is graceful, touching; and pittur- 
ésyue ih nataré, belong to fpidetiy, it 
could not becomé the practice of the 
age, without raising up a race of men 
of a nobler stature; both of the heart 
tirid the unilerstanding. 

We nitist how turit to Mr. Gawt's 
poeri. It dpéhs with ah animated 
address to the spifit of thé coutitty. 


« Gewius 6F ENGLAND! Wherefote to the éarth 


Is thy plum’d helih, thy j — cast ? 
Thy Courts. of dave; with a 
Per cocay: » antl ery roe. Lyre 
, lieroes; martial ried 


y |. Now,- be.» orerems, "te kaw 
pre ttcnten aisks 


Thy fe and d 
fetus rng Wild 8n Teeter’ Fr 


Th t thei gives biter 
the tt oF Gur thy test | 


oF Estey wade te tea. and the 
full and glorious fame which she had 
established for ever. 





5S 
“ Than, wseriony Albion! terror-struek, sub- 
Sitst thou, thy state foregone, eee. gpa 


What dire infiction shakes that 
Whieh thé falling fortunes of the 





world? ’* 

The cause is given iv “ The deathe 
} Hote pedl'd fron? yon tePrifie belt.” The 
cfiaraete? of the Princess Charlotte is 
then sketched, and here we regtet the 
| hasfe in which the author dismissed his 
performance. The cireunistances ate 
tendant on the education of this destined 
inhéritor of a throne were too sitigular 
and too interesting not to have deserved 
a more extended memorial; tliat ad- 
mirable mixture of sitnplieity and 
strength in he? mind, whicly nine of a 
pérson s6 young, and 80 Fittle 
in public life, so eminent a souree of 
hope in her life, and sorrow in het de- 
eeise, might have mefited a more 
minute detail. However, what there is, 
is elogttent and energetic. 
a What harp shall hymy thy 


ant bm "the theme ? _Conspicuously in thee, 

Beyond rong pre-eminence of birth, 

hone nature i itt owt own 4 

"d, th pride, 

ixt as t ~4 while circling storms contend ; 

But when in life’s serener dutiés tried, 
How sweetly did ite gentle essence blend 

All ioagee' in the wife, the danghiter, and the 


—_—_ — 


~ faff’d im Ignore, Ho Be 
Bu censceat rips blanch eg chek 
in silent anys Cooter’ t 
But chiefly conseiove of promised tirohe, 
Intent to grace that 


Thou sought to make the histori page thine 


And Hew the treasiifes of fecorded tine ; 
The foritis of the power 

f still wie rey zeal, - 

Still stat that led thy attidious bites 
4 trate, THY 

CountTry’s WRAL,’ 

The poem advances to its close with 
some reflections of trué ¢al tich- 


ess of allusion, and sweetness of lan- 


tt Trg sil au vb be Sake it bore, 
= 


an 


‘a 

















Be thov our angel advocate the while, 
And gens. & guardian sajnt, around thy native 


Farther than these .extracts, “our 
readers must look to the poem, and we 
presume that from these, they will look 
with curiosity and pleasure. - ‘Its fault 
is’ the ‘imperfection arising from its 
brevity ; its merit, vigorous thought in 
vigorous language, a masculine seizure 
of the leading ideas which should con- 
stitute character, to-the-neglect of that 
multitude of inferior conceptions, which 
lodd; without filling the sketch. - Mr. 
Gent has but once used the common- 
place, the tempting, andfrom universal 
evidence we suppose, the irresistible 
common-place of allusions to dying 
lilies and new crépt roses; and, on the 
whole, he-may’congratulate himself on 
the distinction of having produced the 
best poem on a subject which has 
engaged the national mind, and which 
was worthy of all its sorrow, and all 
its genius. 





Tue Orympian Juriter, or the Art of 
. Ancient Sculpture considered in a new 
point of view, &c. 
' " Condhuded from our last.) 

It is after having found, in the first di- 
rection of the art, in Greece, the origin of 
the taste which afterwards became general, 
that the author takes a view’ of the various 
substances which the ancients employed to 
make statues; he collects all the examples 
which certify that the custom of colouring, 
or of diversifying by'colour, the works of 
seulpture, was practised, in different -de- 
grees, in all the ages of antiquity: he de- 
poner etn by a matinee - veer! ns 
a i the employment of marbles of. 
diferent colours a pee less frequent; 
that the custom of mixing marbles with 
bronze, or of varying marble by the appli- 


cation of an-encaustic, was generally spread. 
y qué the numerous facts which prove 
‘it, he ex a multitude of ancient texts, 


which had never been understood, or had 
been y interpreted; such for ex- 
ample is t passage in Plato, (Plato, 
Republ. lib. 1v. in init.) where Socrates 
speaks of the custom of painting statues ; 
= H, that or halle b ioctlired recwmcie, 
" app cias to the statues 
of Praxiteles ettanced the value of them 
in the eigen of that celebrated tor 
uself. . This circumlitio was a sort of en-’ 
caustic, which embellished’ the marble with 
various tints and colours. 
The 1¢s of the author on the alloys 
of statuary , tend to the same object, 





+ He got Niclas de quo dlcebat Praxis, in- 


ejus tribuebat! Plin 
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‘and “preseiit’ a result not* less curious ; 
they ‘prove, by incontestible facts; that 
the ks, sensible. to the connexion 
which might exist between. certain tints of 
metal and the impression of certain figures, 
sometimes.contrived to draw from this ana- 
logy =n effect nearly of the nature of those 

ich ‘are produced by the colours of the 
painter, and which the art of the latter 

e,°seems to have the right to express. 


‘They produced local tints by different alloys 


in. a statue of bronze: thus the. statuary 
Aristonidas, to represent. with more ene: 
the expression of repentance mingled wit 
shame, in the countenance of Athamas, 
made the head of a mixture of iron and 
copper; thus the paleness of death, in the 


‘head: of: Jocasta,-in a statueof Silanion, 


was expressed by. means of a pretty large 
proportion of. silver mixed with the metal 
that formed the countenance. 

It is by this custom of modifying the 
tints of objects of art, by means of alloys 
(or mixtures) carefully prepared, that the 
author ‘explains. the shield of Achilles in 
Homer; for though it is certain that this 
shield never had any existence, except in 
the imagination of the poet, we cannot help 
considering the description of it as a kind 
of testimony, both to the customs of the 

e, and-the practices. of the arts, at the 
time when the poet.composed it. We are 
therefore entitled to consider it as the first 
monument of the history of the arts in 
Greece. The author defends Homer, both 
against his censors, who have considered it 
as impossible to unite upon a shield all the 
pa gen which the poet has placed. upon it, 
and against Boivin, who first undertook to 
shew, by a design in which he united them 
all, that the sight of a real work might 
have -inspired the poet. M. Quatremere 
de Quincy, after having pointed out the 
numerous defects of Boivin’s design, enters 
into a profound diseussion of the descri 
tion of Homer,. and: shews how it may be 
easily explained, upon the hypothesis that 
the Borie intended to represent one of those 
works of sculpture upon metal, tre manner 
of making which must have been known in 
his time, as he. afterwards proves. The 
design which the author has added to his 
description, leaves no doubt of the pos- 
sibility, nor even of the good effect, of the 
execution of such a work. 

He thus finds himself naturally led to 
ee “— arasiee , the 

upon Metals (v istinct from 
statuary in. brenze), to which he entirely 
dedicates the second part of his work. 

The modern critics ‘had not only never 
well understood the processes of art, 
but. they even turned from its true sense 
the very term by which the Greeks ex- 
pressed it. 

The first care of M. Quatremere de 
Quincy: therefore _is,. to determine the 
meaning of the word Toreutic (ropevrsxn’). 
He shews.that the moderns; as, for ex- 
ample, Saumaise, Hardouin,Caylus, Heyne, 
Ernesti, and even Winck 
fered themselves to be’ misled by the con- 





elmann, have suf.’ 


tradictory texts of some ancient authors, 
who have employed this-word improperly. 
He proves that the ancient texts, consider- 
ed only in a grammatical sense, and with- 
out r to the notions:drawn from the 
knowledge of the art, are insufficient.:to 
give a just idea of it. All that it is. pos- 
sible to infer from the texts, thus consider- 
ed abstractedly, is that the word Tereutic 
was ane particularly to designate 
works of sculpture in metal. .~ + ; 
M. Quatremere has; therefore, recourse 
to another method to discover the true 
meaning of it. After having shewn, by a 
multitude of examples, that the word Tor- 
eutic must have a more general sense than 
has hitherto been supposed, he inquires 
what were the divisions of sculpture among 
the Greeks. Three of these divisions are 
sufficiently characterised by Pliny, by par- 
ticular names: the Plastic, or the art of 
making all kinds of works of sculpture in 
earth baked, or not baked ;—Statuary in 
bronze (Statuariea) ;—Sculpture. in marble 
(Sculpture). But there is another man- 
ner of making statues, than of clay, of 
metal cast in a foundry, or. in stone 
and in marble ;—it consists in. makin; 
them of all kinds of metal; of gold, sil- 
ver, bronze, and many other | combina- 
tions of materials, by pieces joined toge- 
ther by compartments; either cast sepa- 
rately, or hammered,—either. worked. or 
chiseled, - soldered, joined, and forming an 
entire figure. Now, this species of sculp- 
ture was one of the most ancient: it pro- 
duced numberless works. Greece was in- 
debted to it for its greatest, its most ad- 
mirable monuments. It embraced all the 
parts ‘of imitation ;—it was practised by 
the most celebrated: artists. Lastly, this 
mode preceded statuary, and subsisted, 
after the establishment of the latter, with 
more or less lustre, till the disappearance 
of the arts. It is evident that this impor- 
tant branch had a name, and a name’ which 
expressed the sculpture. or metals. We 
find none, except that of Joreutic, to ex- 
press an art which was neither plastic, nor 
statuary, nor sculpture. Besides, -it is to 
be observed, that Pliny himself has em- 
ployed the word Toreutic in this sense, 
when he says of Phidias, Primusgue artem 
TOREUTICEN aperuisse atque demonstrasse 
meritd judicatur ; * of Polycletus—Hic con- 
summasse hanc scientiam judicatur et Tor- 
euticen, sie erudisse, ut Phidias aperuisse.* 
The seen st M. Qrairement,. 29. well 
supported by these two passages of Pliny, 
tees also a explain them, and to remove 
the embarrassment which the word Toreu- 
tice, arp Wy — offers in the con- 
trary: jon. It is thus that the author 
res in demonstrating that the Greek 
authors by Pliny, and y him- 
self, could not-have understood the word 
Toreutic. in the limited sense which the 
moderns have hitherto assigned it ;—that 
they unde by it the art of sculpture, 





* Plin. xxxiv: 8. 
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was distinguished by a particular character. 
. Sculpture in marble, as we have seen, 
exercised among the moderns the principal 
influence, or rather an exclusive influence, 
upon taste. . Among the Greeks it was not 
in vogue till a late period. It is an im- 
portant fact, connected with the progress 
of the art,- which in its origin was solely 
employed in the representation of divine 
images. When it was permitted to form 
these shapeless images a little less rudely, 
the. means of execution of sculpture in 
statues of marble or bronze could not have 


_ entirely conformed to the almost servile 


imitation to which it was restricted ;—on 
the contrary, the working in wood, and 
in. metals plated or hammered, natu- 
rally took the station of the forms and 
materials which it was intended to replace. 
Thus Toreutic was the first to assume ex- 
clusively the right of manufacturing statues 
of the gods; and this priority is confirmed 
by a multitude of facts, or historical tra- 
ditions, and by the authority of the most 
ancient writers. 

It gave birth to statuary in bronze, which 
arose long afterwards ;—in fact, the custom 
of covering a nucleus, or, to speak more 
technically, an dme of wood, with pieces, 
with plates of metal, naturally led to the 
idea of casting a statue in bronze. Thus 
it was in the Toreutic school that all 
the celebrated artists were formed, such as 
Gitiadas, Rhecus, and Theodorus; Lear- 
chus, of Rhegium ; Smilis, of Egina; Peril- 
lus, of Agrigentum ; Menechmus, of Nau- 
pactus, &c.: all Toreuticians, who formed 
the secondperiod of the arts in Greece, 
and preceded Phidias. 

, -This great man inherited the treasures 
of the ages which had preceded him. If he 
was considered as having created and open- 
ed the career, it is because his vast genius 
and his rich imagination carried the 
branches of .Toreutic.to a degree of per- 
fection which it had never before known. 
It was, in fact, him, and. after 
him, that it acquired its full extent. To 
the practice of working the metal with a 
hammer, to the art of plating, and of com- 
partments, it added the process of casti 

im separate parts ;—it combined the wor 
in precious stones with that in scarce 
woods, and Mosaic ;—it varied and colour- 
ed metals, either by preparations, by caus- 
tics, or by alloys ;—enchased them with 
precious stones, or enamels ;—lastly,. it 
embraced also that important branch to 
which the modern critics, even Winckel- 
mann and Heyne, were not able to assign 
a place, viz. Statwary in Ivory. ._. 

. This last kind of sculpture, as a branch 
issuing from the T: , Must have pre- 
ceded statuary in marble. Then M. us. 


tremere refutes the opinion Which has been | 
uently expressed Tht most pfo- 
se thes. 4 not work in ivory re 


;. first, because. it must have been’ 
more scarce, and then because it is harder 


and more difficult to cyt.” The authori 


. of Homer, whe speaks of forks ia frery, 
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‘considered in a technical division, which 


in gold, in silver, &c., but who does not 
say a word of works in marble, sufficiently 

tes the first ce em j—as for the 
seeond, it is contradicted. by jence, 
which teaches us that ivory, worked with 
the instruments, and in the manner appro- 
priate to it, is really less aad more 
easy to work than marble. Besides sculp- 
ture in wood, which gave birth to sculpture 
on metals, became’ its auxiliary. Accord- 
ing Ph — researches of the oer ™ 
working of ivory is analogous to o 
wood. : One ay ee Ne: of it-on tending 
that the one depended on the other, an 
that the sculptor in ivory was obliged to 
possess, in a very high degree, the art of 
wueking the wood, which essentially con- 
stituted the nucleus, or internal solid mould 
of the statues. 

M. Quatremere terminates his researches 
on the Toreutic by the account of a curi-- 
ons monument, of which Pausanias has left 
us a description,the Coffer of Cypselus. 
This monument, the body of which was of 
cedar, and the has-reliefs, formed of a mix- 
ture of wood, gold, and ivory, be to 
the Polychromous style of sculpture, fram 
the diversity of the colours, and to the 
Toreutic style, from its being worked in 
com ents. What renders it interest- 
ing is, that it may be considered as the 
first of all the works of this kind which is 
within the province of history; for, ac- 
cording to all ce, it. was more 
ancient than the ily of Cypselus, and 
nearly of that period (about the middle of 
the eighth century before Christ) when 
Gitiadas made “the bas-reliefs of metal, 
which ornamented the Temple of Pallas at 
Sparta. This is proved by the inscriptions 
in Boustrophedore, which were engraved 
upon it ;. by the resemblance which Pausa- 


v) gee that of the poet mpeg C) 
iy ut the beginning of the 
piads; lastly, by the entire want of frets 
relative to the history of Cypselus. The 
author has attempted the restoration in 
two coloured designs, all the parts of 
which are formed with the greatest care, 
after the description of Pausanias ; and if 
we are not sure that the monument was 
precisely as they represent it, at Ieast they 
serve to enable us to form an idea of it. 

The description of the Coffer of . 
placed between the history of Toreutic and 
that of sculpture in ivory, forms ‘a. natural 
transition to this last, which we shall make 
the subject of another article. 
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CURIOUS ANECDOTE. - 
A HINT TO TAR DETECTORS OF SUPPORRD 
PLAGIARISMS, ‘ 
“ Each scene of many-coloured life he drew.” 
Io ing this. line to the author of 
Woretley Gar Mennering, the , 
&e. we cannot be since 





edge and are doplaped by thie writer 


nias found between the style of the Epi- I 








» Mr, 
Editor, I-send you the following ical 
scrap; in “which I ‘there is some 
resemblance to and character 
of the German ad owsterswivell, in 
the Antiq ; and it is to ‘be remarked 


Dowsterswivell. It appears, ,ina 
note to the second volume of Rob Roy, 
page 134, that our unknown author has no 
great pleasure in these conjectural lights, 
any more than the artist. is fond of bei 
what he wldben’ to be thought erigiael'is 
what he wishes to t t ori ~ 
ventions, But this is being fastidious 
overmuch; the author or the artist. who 
draws from Nature, will convert the 
— accident into -useful and often 
purposes. This process has no 
resemblance’ to. what Peter Pindar calls, 
‘* Smuggling the whole dog.” 
Advertisement stuch up in Charles Town, 
South Carolina, and copied from a pub- 
lication fifteen years since. 

** He is run away agin mine littel plack 
horse, I rite him two tays in mittle op te 
nite, un ven he vill not te nantes 
stumps as te Deefel was in it—un he trows 
me town—I nore. nes a “* since — 

was M yon 
Shintle 4 ig elem five vite diet: we 
fore metal an Ee on his nose, von 
ques he 


eye vill look like . is prand- 
ed met John Keisler Stranger on his pehind 
side py his tail. 

o er vill take up said horse and 


pring him to me top on mine house near 
eree, shall pay me two tollars reward, 
un if dey vill not pring mine re ed 
‘I vill put te law in force ginst te 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘Sin, Twelfth Day, 1818. 
With all the best wishes of the season, 
included, as they seem to be, in the obso- 
»““A merry Christmas !” and “‘A 
New Year !”—I have to remind you, 
perhaps, of Tx Orn Excrish Gentie- 
MAN,” ® poem, which contains, I believe, a 
description of Christusas and its festivities, 
on @ much fore extensive canvass than 
they ate exhibited any where else, either in 
r rar which is too long 
( too 
to be inserted entite) a few selections may 
not-be unacceptable to you. 
* Yet must the muse the feats that crown’d 
In order due the 8 domestic round ; 
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'* Jotavet to wount tra. 
(Continued. ) 
Aerie: atventiosn; boat dared ocak, we 
aiid a N 


‘| firse with <a ; and drank . our | 
Catan ian aa afterwards 


a SA 


by.@ p: ‘ot dete; about 
centng = yh aneatd tis Was mag- 

be résolution was soon 
eh int cmecmearteoeaes 

, t6 the éare'o Brio, 
= trode, for thé second time, t0- 

the smoking éone. The night was 

iily be : wé saw thé smoke. 

A ite - Ott 6f the wane 
; e.deep blue o , ait 

- | thei confidently anticip: snetied fa 

‘| our undertaking. The truly goldén cres 


cent.of tlie moor swath in the ether, 
arid: iNumed séa far dnd wide. Our 
hearts | — ‘on meat he we shotited and 
€ goats’ s 
pre lava ticks; and sail oe yg arrived 
in the intéfior of the wood ‘ 
irhnense a of 1769 lay on bet 
side pr att wD fal; Tike ae ocean, 
ser to rag: 
is 4 ye not atrived at re) énd of the 
oak forést when there arose a cutting wind, 
Wiiich soof became 4 furidus storm, and 6 
benambed us, that without the cloaks and 
hoods wee a 
should weile; Gow the au 
ottun é thé sud- 
defi tae of fete, 40 ride to 
the re without first warned 
We wee. ‘there very glad 
t "the énd of ‘thie wood 
rae avern, -by some call 
# drat of thie oy * hay poor 
is Etna jour- 
ney Oy a reve 


~9 tes “4 
‘thie aie ra unt 


~ <te a4 
speak wi 7 el rapt of | 
ae the double duh mit of |W 
wich hiring ever as-" 

t fife soon Buried t 

th, which: yas # gre 
libs’; for we had 
id ity Catania 97° Of heat. 
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e Of all the inconvenience, this f 
i. thé most rémarkable in’ ou in his’ Wa 
. cf ene the moor ed 
thie blaek dlpads; LB me reg 


mates | te 


ee ste. ait ite 


ws j—we béheld, full 
i "the iniistnde Massés of 
clouds, which the. wind furiously seized, vs 
into.the sea ;—so 
the column of smoke from the 
rose far above us: in the sky j—our cavern’ 


was involved in the 
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delightfat grotto, aid what I ever drédmed 
of I now possess ” 


At mithight we indéed sét owt, Dut the 
impenette Dasckiness of thé sky, and the 
stofin, a's Of alt hope of a 
happy result, ch did not a tele afflict 
as. whter three wi fe hote's, during 
Which, shaker by énetYating cold, we 
had Clanibered im te dark ovér the Tava- 
béds, wé again reached the Grétto det Cas- 
téRtactio,; got diféctly from ovr mules, and 
crept inte fe Back of the cavern. A 
réakfast. soon révived otf spirits, 
bE a" - hoped that st od thé sim gained 
fox wotld disappear, we laid 
Sars Na down on the ind; and slept 

véry sotindly for sévéral ot rs, without any 
fire, which: catiiot be matlé in the ak 

on for want Of nvatérials. Thou 
Was dlfeady 10 o'clock A.M. ah the 
thick da not dispérst, yet we could 
not. résolvé fo rete for a sécond. time 
Without acta: dur object; of, at Teast, 
without Having used every effort to effect 
it. The gtide fearing to los His Way in 
the fog, was pot much inclinéd t6 thé jour- 
+ A the coné; but, ds the wird abated 
a fittle, wé persuaded him to consent. We 
left the Sumpter Horses at thé éavern, and 
advanced it forward off foot through 
thé inimeénsé océan of said, the dense fog, 
atid the flying clouds, but not without great 
eli We waded Up té the dnéles in 
ashes, the clowds weftéed out heavy thatitles, 
bat the cold ae thém agai iminediatély, 
8 that we were Shand Bi over with @ white 
crust, like Greéii fs; dnd éoutd 
scaréély béar thé Weight of ot cléthes. 
Aftér a thost Fitigiding Witt W of two Tiotirs, 
= Sori of Gemmel lige Wa8 44 in- 
ting to tis ay thé Kaaba at Mekka 

to » the ish pilgtint ; but, wikwek 

thé door was brokén down, we sirpposed, 
thavellety who Had ascéndéd froin 
ronte ; and accordingly the Woke build- 
i® was fill Of snow i¢é; so that Meg 

who were ft £6 THe akin with the j 
spifation ari » fédréd that we shi “ta 
zé to out firé in this ice cél- 

om Under thas cifeiimstarices, i€ 
ubt yo We should have streigt 
étio ch an the double suniiiit; ana 
whiét ter F outd be able to find 
rade wéaflier ; ditd; evéh 
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cending the sunimit. We-now turned back, 
and paced. with mere oats over the-Java 
fields to the Grotto del Castelluccio, where 
wel, we vould nob help admin the end 
was, we not ae e 

ahd: the terrible ee 

thé clouds: and: s WS W! rolled Fu 
fluid: Masses:over the black rocks.. As we 
were: se thoroughly wet t » the cold 
made it intpossible for. us.to 
rapid steps.we hurried throtigli the woody 
region to Nicolosi, where the! kind’ Gem- 
mellaro received us with friendship as well 


™ Rotwitstanding nite pence ame of 
e we yet passe evehing 
theerfully in the company of this amiable 
gentleman.. He communicated to us some 
results:of his absérvations .on. the vertical 
and horizontab ions of the volcano, 
which: he has mentioned: in’ the little book 
of which we have already spoken, “On 
the: Eruptions of the Voleano im the year 
1809.” As the: eruptions of lava often 
broke out far below the high crater, some 
think that, issuing from the centre of this 
terrible bason of re, they burst in a-hori- 
zontal direction, thro “ the of this 
itié mountain. on other 
d, the direction of a Previn channels 
of lava upwards to'the high crater, seems 
to’ prove that évéry eruption proceeds from 
it in a vertical ‘direction, oak that it often 
takes:a subterrancous course, and breaks 
out far below the high crater. When, in 
the 1881, tlie lava broke out near 
Gravina, it proceeded from the summit by 
# vertieal channel under ground, of which a 
ae may be yet seen to the east of Masca- 
eraand Massannunziata. In tlie year 1537, 
it was possible to trace exactly the vertical 
course of the lava in: the direction of the 
high crater to the thirteen mouths, which 
ed at cerfairi distances from one ano- 
ther ~ws + descenidi +e The dreadful 
erw the 1669, which: broke out 
near the Monti Rosi, near Nicolosi, 
ceeded from the nei urhood of the hi 
erater of Monte Frumento likewise thro 
a channel under ground to the Val 
Bue; overturned from their foundation the 
mountains under which it had ed, and 
50 formed this-most dismal cleft. 

The -direetions: of tlie eruption in the 
year 1763, and that of 1766; are likewise 
:° One sees a: sie 
and 
ers Tower down to Monte 
ough which the lava flowed 


me 
gE 
Le 


iy the iw The vertical: direction 
from ieial veo was indicated: still 
more p tion which, in 
1792, passed Sees 


s. Tower; because the-earth ev 
sunk in, énd:so the Java has ‘marked 


San taeane an rh'crater, in 


allied “ Piano del? Etna,” there 


ide,.and with | trifle in 


were os in line to Tacche di Co- 
riazzo} ten sin’ siccession,; by the 
force of the wie, hi lp rarified by the inter: 
nal fire; them the lave stream 
under ground toa little below Monte Rosso, 
where the expansion of. the air burst the 
surface: of the earth with; eighteen: réits, 
and here, amidst so dreadful a» crash that 
the thunder of the’ héaviest artillery was a 
comparison, .@. terrible torrent of 
lava broke out of thirteen new mouths, and 
flowed down towards the village of Lin- 
guagrossa. In Dow Mario Gemmellaro’s 
opinion, the great mines in which the fer- 
rets often pursue the rabbits for miles to- 
gether un , are similar subter- 
reneous channels of lava of ancient’ erup> 
tion. 
(Zo be concluded in our next.) 


LEARNED: SOCIETIES: 


Oxrorp,, Jan. 17.~-The Regius  Pro- 
fessor of Modern History proposes, dur- 
ing the: present: Term, to read two courses 
of Lectures; one on. Hisrory, and- ano- 
ther on Pourricat Eéonomy.. . 

Wednesday, the first day of bent Term, 
the following géntlethem were admitted to 
degrees':— 

DOCTOR: IN DIVINITY. 

The Rev. Harry Bristow Wilson; of-Lin- 
coln Colle Rector of St: .Mary Alder- 
mary, an St. Thomas the Apostle, in 
London; Grand Compounder. 

BACHELOR IN Dri¥rNyTy, 
Rev. Arthur Matthews; Fellow of: Braise 
nose College. 
MASTERS OF ARTS, 
Rev. John Watkins, Scholar of Jess 


ollege. " 
Rey. James Cliarnock, of onli College. 
BACHELORS. OF AR 


Mr. John Elliott, of St. Sion 2 Hall. 
Mr, William Robinson,, of Magdalen Hall. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PASIGRAPHY. 
Tt was our intention in this Nuher 














the public one of the most important 
inyentions ever submitted to the judg- 
ment of mankind. This. will be ae- 
knowl 
allude. to’ the discov: 
sac Lawcvack:—or t 


of aw Univer 
means of cént 


telligible to the whole species, whatever 
their language,-in the sathe manner as 
musical. notes express: the: same: thing 
universally to ridtives of Russia, Tealy, 
England, or Hiridostat: 


instituted to mature « plan of this 
nature, which has: been préduced in 





_ The subject faving been ardently’ 
| taken fig Sais Sa seh 
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od ceedings. 


of the’ Literary Gazette, to bring before aa 


edged, when we: state that we | } 


veying ideas by a: few certain, siinpté, Ae 
distinet, and easily formed Symbols, in- | 





59 
that country, we have procured) as far 
as possible, a detailed seegbine dre 16+ 
But it will afford fhe public 
great gratification to know, thatif this 
inventioi can bear the test of extperié 
ment, it is. ali  eonipléte and per- 
fect, in the enlightened mind of a 
Britons. We shali- hasten to: lay pair 
invaluable information on this extraor- 
dinary midtter before’ our’ readers; and 
in the mean time, .as wé cannot enter 
into it now, put- im, thie notice, as a 
dated recerd of what. we have. seen, 
tried, and: kriéw to exist—the power of 
expressing every human’ idea’ by @ TF obmple 
process tiniversally intelligible. . 

We need nut. dwell on. the mighty 
prospécts which such a. discovery opens 
to view : not even Printing’ is so replete 
with conseqnences-of wonderful change 
to the social epeteins 


conti . Sta de 
ORIGINAL: POETRY. 


Seana 
PROLOGUE TO RETRIBUTION, 
OR THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER, 
As writtenby the Authot of the Tragedy; but not 
spoken, 


tile insect-sight is given 
¢ upright commands widé arth and 
heaven ; 


Thus minds unaultured. bounded 
Low all their aims, and sordid all their love. 
But, open’d and sabhiar'd by varied art, 


Vast ig mae feelings swell 
pe yoape: and creation’s sphere; 


Spd Oo 8 quid ance ie tsent er were 
én that the d adm 


Ns inter’s. canvass and the poet's 
Tis thien the drama's all-eontrolling ome 
Witt time’s ri¢h sacamadtoen Petes 
Men live beyond their life!, as pe 


distant cliones 
Home's haughty i chiefs, and wed Maceo son, 
Pacts the coin le’ tes iceman le, = 
A t t rules, 
A after death, th oppresi?d for eats. 
Kings Boast, and warriors reve, 
ark ot din the grave. 
fevery age: 
at viivernal andthe stage ! 
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Man’ 
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Dwell in 


For these afé tear all shed; of old as how 
Such woes have deck’d—yes! they: adorn: the 


brow;. 
‘Tick tan te ae et fos Gama reel © 


The Paine mae ot praise; 


y Spey ete 


Mireiod nan sae 














i use, 
Bes eed acne ries 
Say, his lay be weak, it is not wrong ; - 
nr aang, 
‘may crown his Acart ; 
his faults -you scan, 
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[Norice : On the Lire and Compositions 
Parstetito. By M. QuaTREMERE DE 
UINCY. } 
For nearly two centuries certain circum- 
starices ‘contributed to retard the cultiva- 
tion, or at least the success, of music in 
Italy. This may perhaps be accounted for 
by the attention which was bestowed on 
the cultivation of Science, and which oc- 
casioned Art to be, in. some measure, ne- 
- Devoted chiefly to divine wor- 
and practised amidst the darkness of 
ters and: religious institutions, the 
secrets’ of harmony, and the theories of 
counter-point, restricted ius within a 
circle of solemn but n: y uniform com- 


2 


itions. But it must not be supposed 
sacred music and its 


t uses Con- 





learned | tivated by study. Fi 
be entertained that 
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fects like those which tragedy and comedy 


5 | derive from a delineation of the human 


heart, Music seemed to have acquired a 
new empire, and aspired to express all that 
had before belonged exclusively to the art 
of the dramatic poet. : 

This was brought about towards 
the commencement of the 18th century, 
by the productions of Apostolo Zeno, Me- 
tastasio, Goldoni, &c.. The style of com- 
position, \the- arrangement of scores, .the 
method of singing, all underwent modi- 
fications. Taste and Science mutually as- 
sisted. each other in painting the passions, 
the sentiments, the follies, the contrasts, 
and the novel. situations which were re- 
quired by the more intimate union of 
music with the dramatic art. ; 

It may be said that, at that period 
Music was introduced to the world; she 
became connected with the habits and en- 
joyments of society. The companion of 
the other arts, and subject to the same 
public judgments, she constituted a portion 
of the literature of every nation. Like all 
works of imagination, musical compositions 
became the oe of those parallels which 
criticism establishes among the various 
creations of fancy. The learned school of 
Leo, Vinci,and Durante, soon grew to be a 
nursery of celebrated composers, who suc- 
ceeded each other for the space of half a 
ey j Their names were declared wor- 
my of being associated with those of 

ichael Angelo and Raphael. Finally, in 
the short period of fifty years, Music was 
allowed, by the best critics, to have equalled 
the Arts of Design, and to have attained the 
summit to which the latter were raised in 
the 16th century. 

About this epoch of the musical ‘art, 
Giovanni Paisiel °P, 
on the 9th of May, 1741, at Tarento, a city 
of Naples, an ancient town of Grecia 
Magna, and which enjoys the honour of 

given birth to a celebrated musician 
of antiquity, the philosopher Aristorencs. 

Paisiéllo was destin by his father to 
follow the profession of the law; and for 
this purpose he pursued his first course of 
studies at the of the Jesuits. There 
Paisiello first manifested his ardent passion 
for music. The festivals celebrated by the 
monks in their oratorio, frequently fur- 
nished him with an opportunity of singing 
lessons. He quickly distinguished himse 
for correctness of ear as well as for mel- 
lowness and flexibility of voice. During 
the solemnities of Passion-week, he was 
accustomed to sing, without book, parts of 
voncerted hymns. He sang by instinct, 
and yet he seemed to possess a voice cul- 

» ho doubt could 
Nature had destined 
him to be a musician. 

Transcendent talent nevet fails, sooner 
or later, to attract the ane. it deserves. 
Those vigorous ts which sp up 
spontaneously, ys fix the int t 


| eye of some cultivator. About this time, 


young Paisiello began'to receive from the 
celebrated singer Carlo Resta secret les- 


ed. . He was born | Hi 





sons on music, which .could only tend to 
divert. his mind from the object towards 
which his education had been directed. 
His parents were soon convinced that 
Nature had never intended him to follow 
the profession of the law, and théy accord- 
ingly yielded to a will which proceeded 
from a higher source than theirs. Finally, 
they determined to give free scope. to»an 
inclination. which nothing could repress ; 
and in 1755 Puisiello was sent to Naples, 
and placed in the Conservatory of St. 
Onophrio. 

Among the many happy circumstances 
which contributed to the cultivation of his 
genius, he enjoyed the advantage of re- 
ceiving instructions from the immortal 
Durunte. Though destined, owing to the 
period in which he lived, to succeed that 
series of ever-celebrated composers who 
flourished during the er part of the 
18thcentury, he enjoyed the happiness of 
deriving knowledge from the same source, 
and of being their fellow-student before he 
became their successor.. Durante was at 
that time verging towards the close of his 
career, surrounded by a numerous genera- 
tion of pupils, whose glory was reflected 
back on their immortal tutor. Paistello 
may be said to have been the youngest of 
this family ; he enjoyed only for the space 
of two years the benefit of his master’s in- 
structions. As, however, the latter was 
succeeded by Cotomacci and Abes, the 
young composer changed his master with- 
out clanging his school, and finished his 
course of musical studies in 1765. 

The term pupil in the arts of genius, 
sometimes marks the age of the man rather 
than the talent.. Paisiello, though still a 
student, enjoyed the reputation of a master. 
e composed, for the benefit of the Con- 
servatory, masses, vespers, oratorios; and 
a@ comic intermezzo, which he produced 
at the age of 18, proved that he wanted 
only the means of peers ge his powers. 
An opportunity of this kind soon presented 
itself.. In music, more than any other art, 
the first rays of genius will soon become 
extinct, if circumstances do not supply 
the aliment necessary to enable it to un- 
fold itself. 

In this respect Italy is, of all countries, 
most favourable to the. hopes of risin 
talent. There no single and rineipal 
capital is privileged to absorb and concen- 
trate authors and reputations within a 
boundary, which few beginners can venture 
to approach. When there are but few ways 
by which merit, can be. made known, all 
must patiently await their turn. The ad- 
vanced-posts are oceupied by the first in 
tank, who obstinately refuse to resign in 
a of oe yo Lewy waniey, 

igue, ustice, and we may 

ae eulee st the public, who are at- 
tached both by custom and gratitude to old 
favourites, all'tend to discourage the pro- 
motion of talent. jn: ON. on. the con- 

» where every li ity asserts its 
right of enjoying the talent 
circulates, as 


the talent which Fame 
were, throughout the whole 
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may make himself known, if indeed he de- 


serve to be known. It is neither the cele- 
brity of the theatre, nor the magnitude of 
the city, which measures the sphere of 
rising genius, or determines the rank of 
its productions. (This observation, refers 
particularly to the period at which Paisiello 
first became known.) . In that. country, 
where all is music, a beautiful air excites a 
sensation equal to, that which a great poli- 
tical event will elsewhere produce. A sort 
of electrical movement instantly propagates 
the reputation of a composer, and a single 
strain of sentiment, performed at the 
lowest. country theatre, will transport its 
author to those vast and brilliant orchestras, 
which are honoured and animated by the 
suffrages of exalted rank and taste. 

Thus Paisiello acquired so much cele- 
brity by a composition which he produced 
whilst hé was a student of the Conservatory, 
that he was engaged to compose, for the 
Teatro Marsigli, at Bologna, two comic 
operas ; namely, La Pupilla and La Mondo 
a roverscio, which are written by Goldoni. 
These pieces were so successful, that the 
reputation of the young composer became 

eneral throughout Italy. He was imme- 

jately engaged at Modena, to compose a 


comic opera (La Madama Umorista); and | 


two serious operas (Demetrius and Arta- 
verces.) It was now evident that both 
Melpomene and Thalia contended for his 
homage. At Parma, three comic operas 
(il Virtuose ridiculo, il Negligente, and 
i bogni di Abano) confirmed the opinion 
which had been formed of Paisiello’s talent. 
He then visited Venice, and three new 
works, which he composed in that city (i 
Ciarlone, P Amore in Ballo, and le Pesca- 
trici) ensured for him an engagement at 
me. 

Rome is a sort of rendezvous for the peo- 
ple of every nation. It is the city in which 
young composers are most ambitious of 
acquiring success; for the applause which 
is there bestowed on them, immediately 
resounds throughout the rest of Europe. 
The music of the Marchese, Tuljpani, which 
Paisiello produced shortly after his arrival 
at Rome, immediately wafted his name and 
reputation to this side of the Alps. . 

ut he was anxious. to establish, on a 
more solid basis, his reputation in Italy, 
and particularly in-Naples, that Metropolis 
of Music, and to place himself in compe- 
tition with the distinguished masters who 
at that period contended for the sceptre 
of taste and opinion. . At the head of these 
learned composers was the great Piccini, 
whose success seemed to occupy all the 
mone, of Fame. cenigie cautiously 

against exciting the least suspicion 
that he aspired. to ps es himself — 
parallel with Piccint. He approached him 
with all the submission of an inferior, and 
all the respeet of a docile pupil.. At Naples 
he produced various successful operas, 
among. which.we may mention the /dolo 
Cinese, which was performed, by desire of 
the King, at the private theatre of the 


eourt, an honour which had never before 
been conferred on any comic opera. 

It is. well. known that, about the time 
when Piccini quitted Italy to visit France, 
he became, by his concurrence with the 
celebrated Saxon (Gluck) the occasion of a 
musical war, which is nearly as. celebrated 
as the siege of Troy. The Italians did not, 
at that time, ectly comprehend the 
object of a which seemed to divide 
between two rivals the empire of musical 
glory. In Italy, that empire was shared 

y several masters, who were equal in 
genius, though their style of composition 
was wpiane- ae one thought of png 
ing any decided superiority among the 
a oF Palestrina, Sartie Piccin, or 
Sachini. It was even believed that music 
had long since passed through every degree 
in the circle of genius; and when t 
reigning school was compared with that 
which had preceded it, it was placed in the 
same rank which in painting been oc- 
cupied by the school of the Carracci,—a 
school truly eclectic, if the phrase may be 
used, and of which the chief merit con- 
sisted in combining all qualities, and unit- 
ing them in one central point, suited to 
every taste. 

In the meanwhile, Paisiello had studied 
in Italy the various distinctions between 
the styles of Gluck and Piccini. Certain 
well known causes have produced in Ger- 
many a strong taste for the study of har- 
mony and instrumental music, especially 
compositions for wind instruments... In 
Italy the taste for singing is innate, and, 
at that period in particular, all instrumen- 
tal accompaniments were rendered subor- 
dinate to the voice of the singer. Puisiello 
imparted richness and variety to the Italian 
orchestra, by the introduction of wind in- 
struments. He gave additional energy to 
the orchestra without diminishing the elo- 
quence of the song. He composed a vast 
number of airs with accompaniments for 
the clarionet and hautboy; and his com- 
positions, whilst they retained all their 
graceful simplicity, produced a more rich 
and varied effect than before. It was uni- 
versally acknowledged that he had im- 

roved upon the art of his predecessors, 
t seemed as though music could make no 
further advancement without falling into 
extravagance. But, in the lo 14 few 
years, Paisiello found in Cimarosa a rival, 
who proved that the boundaries of genius 
in composition had been too precipitately 
marked out. 

But allowing the artist to possess the 
power of inexhaustible invention, may we 
not dread the mania of innovating, that is 
to say of oreeseeP » the circle of  legi- 
timate invention “Though Nature can al- 
ways create men of genius, can Genius 
always create new styles? And what will 
be the combinations of genius when there 
is no longer novelty of style? It will then 
be with music as with the other arts. Will- 
not the whimsical be mistaken for the new, 
luxury for richness,—exaggeration for 
grandeur,—finally, effort for force, and 








the most for -the best? . are 
questions to which the state of the 
gave rise in Italy about 40 years 
Saleh of pltien -which-ppnantinndonen 
int o ection whi . 
a when Paisiello peer to be | : 
the seal to his reputation. at Rome bo 
roduction of the .Duc Contesse, an 

Di atta di Dario, in 1777. 
aisiello’s name had now become cele- 


liant rewards for his talent. 
was not, however, guided by interest. . He 
declined the offers of and, and 
ferred the invitation of rine, who 
been the first to present herself. 

To enter into a.detail of all .the flatter- 
ing distinctions which he received in Russia, 


he | and all he did to deserve them, would ne- 


cessarily extend this notice beyond the 
limits prescribed for it. It will. be suf: 
ficient to observe, that the liberality of 
Catherine equalled the fertility of Paisiello’s 
enius. Among the numerous works which 
Re composed in Russia, we shall merel: 
mention those which are well known an 
adinired, both in London and Paris; such 
as the Serva Padrona, I Philosophi imagi- 
nari, Il Barbiere de Seviglia, &c. 
(70 be concluded in our next.) 





THE DRAMA. 
Krne’s Tueatre.—Miss Corri’s debut 
has been the novelty of the week. She ap- 
peared on Saturday for the first time of her 
treading a stage. If the perfection of mu- 
sical education could make perfect, she 
ought to be among the most accomplished 
a that has ever appeared.. Her 
amily have been celebrated for many years 
as teachers : she enjoyed of course all the 
opportunities which could be given to early 
wers, and for the last three years, she 
as had the unrivalled advantage of bei 
under the tuition of Catalani. Nothing but 
the most signal natural deficiency could 
have prevented the effect of such superi 
tendence, and Miss Corri is not deficient 
in natural powers. She now comes before 
the public a fine singer, her tone clear, full, 
and her execution flexible, and her taste Ita- 
lian. The age of miracles is past, and Miss 
Corri is not destined to revive them on the 
stage: for ecstasies and enthusiasms we 
must turn to some other enchantress ;, look 
for them in the memory of the Marchesis, 
or higher, till they visit some dotage of our 
own, But | gratifies the ear, if she 
does not culamitously disturb the heart, and 
ministers to the pleasant illusion of the 
pessing hour, if it be denied to her to mo- 
est us by dreams when that hour is gone, 
She is a tolerable theatric figure : unassured, 
almost unsteady on the stage, she moves 
with the habits of a form which may refine 
into grace: her countenance is. cold, but 
not incapable of animation ; yet its charac- 
teristic is fair frigidity, too common for 





dignity, too dull for passion: she would 
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, aremark- 
i. ence of the facilit iy which = 
] of managers, and ‘the patience 
the’ public, may be imposed on, still con- 
tinues to exercise the a of the audience. 
Hf this continues “to ‘be perpetrated any 
farther, we-s Ww more than sick of 
M. Favier. ‘Fhe theatre on Saturday was 
full, the audience seemed highly gratified 
with the general performance ; and, opeant 
some hissing at the Ballet, all went off well. 
Drury-Lange.—On Friday the 16th, The 
CNigres in the Wood was revived, with Mr. 
H. Johnston as Walter. ith a vivid re- 
re ney of the Sarg seg ter aD Bis 
t, an capecial ‘ially on that night on whic 
Fe took his leave ot the Stage, and, excited 
by his feelings on the occasion, performed 
4 + manner that will never be surpasse( 
at, or in any other character, we saw 
Mr. Johnston to a great disadvantage. Nor 
did his style of pelle remoye our first im- 
pression. "The energy was ether an exag- 
five of force sid the yarns of 
passions; and ip the action and ges- 
lation there was more of’ theat cal 
melo-drame than of nature. 
~ On ge bgt mg pyr Town and 
Country, in which Mr. Kean sustained his 


- accustomed character, Reuben Glenroy. It 
is one of his least favourable cee 











the as en ie vaetlity of face. “Mrs. 
Robinson ma Rosalie eee. ‘and is 
a pre woman : he 'is an uncon-; 
selonallle dog athe will not be satisfied with 
that, without requiring that she should be 
an “excellent actress tod. ‘Munden and 
Dowton were amusing in Trot and Cosey. 


blin; “Miss Smithson, ‘in Letitia 






. Her action is quite easy, and her 
t sufficiently buoyant ; indeed it is ex-_ 
We never witnessed such perfect 
self-possession in a female first appearance ; 
there was no more timidity <4 if ‘the 
whole had been‘a private rehearsal before a | 
looking glass. We confess that we should | 
have ‘liked something feminine, ‘however 
little,’ thrown into the coarse comedy, hut 
the vice of modesty did not detract one jot 
from the fulness of Miss Hardy’s exertions. | 
Her voice is ‘tunable and’ of considerable | 
compass; but she sings indifferently, It 
seems that all Indies, except they are as fat. 
as Miss ‘Leserve, who overturned a hack-. 
ney coach by her weight in stepping into it, 
appear to adyantage in dancing upon the 
stage; we are therefore bound to say, that. 
the minuet de Ja cour was gracefully per- 
formed. ‘Faken as a whole, the debut was a 
successful one, and Miss 8. may fairly be | 
ranked among the actresses whose talents | 
are of an order’ to afford pleasure in the! 
drama. We shall, however, be more com- 
petent to speak of her qualifications when 
we have seen her in a less bizarre charac- | 
ter. “Mrs. Orger is a little shelved for Mrs. 
Robinson, who is more‘new, and'to whom | 


oe 
. 


d | Was given Lady Frances in the room of the. 


former. We gained nothing by the change, | 
nor in the substitution of ‘Stanley for 
in Doricourt. Both performances were even | 
below medi .' Dowton made a 
deal of old mee | and Harley’s Flutter| 
fitted him very well. The rest of the cast 
} sabe so-so, except Mrs. Glover in Mrs. 
cket. 
_ The Pantomime continues ‘to be played 
nightly, but is evidentl een magnetic’ 
powers. All the children be back at) 


school next week. 





» and eipleashig doudtelapre for the | 








is in fact, no news, nor politics stirring, 
‘except presumptions, and” squabbling 
about points, which, if true, would be 
of no consequence. 

In France, the law for reeruiting the 
army, is passing through the Chamber 
of Deputies; and the Peers are engaged 
on that relative to the press : vii 
In America a military force is con- 
centrating in the southern provinces : 
In England we are preparing for the 
opening of parliament on the 27th: 

In ‘Germany Madame me is 
mystifying the natives with prophecies : 

eat fe is all we can make out of a 
whole week's news. 


——— : ERNIE 
eg las alt ean JOURNAL. 
January 15—Thursday. 
Thermometer foe 39 to 55. 
Barometer from 29, 87 to 29, 82. 
Wind'S. W. 3.—Generally overcast, but sun 
shining about noon.—Rain fallen, 075 of an inch. 
ay, 16—Thermometer from 45 .to'50. 
r from 30, 05 to 29, 61. 
Wind S. and S..W. 3.—Generally cloudy, with 
some rain in the afternoon. 
Saturday, 17--Thermometer from 36 to 43. 
Barometer from 29, 98.to 30, 11. 
Wind S. W. 3.—Generally clear, and very fine. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. ' 
Sunday, 18—Thermometer from 32 to 43. 
™ Barometer from 30, 10 to 30, 30. 
Wind W. by S. and W. 1.—Generally clear, 
and very fine. 
‘Monday, 19—Thermometer from 31 to 41. 
Barometer from 30, 59.to 30, 65, 
Wind W. andS. W.0.—Generally clear, and 
very fine. 
Tuesday, 20—Thermometer from 26 to 41. 
Barometer from 30, 54 to 30, 35. 
Wind S.4.—The early part of the ‘morning 
cloudy, with a white frost; the rest of the day 








e' clear. 
ood Wednesday, 21—Thermometer from 24 to 46. 


eter from 30, 10 to:30, 35. 
Wind S.and W. by S. $.—Morning cloudy, the 
rest of the day clear. 


i 51. 37..32.N. 
Longitude _ 3.51 W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
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c : - “ Our Friend in fi Ba elt. We 
In the early scenes he is more likea grazier’s| Covent-Garpen.—Here we can make aj] were too much obliged by former Commu- 
lad, with a spice of dia aes ‘is com. | "eturn of nothing new, though not of nulla nications, to include the that under a ge- 
ition, than a rustic, elevated Above his | 5084. The Pomt of Honour, Retribution, || ‘neral notice ; but we claim great allowances. 
ows by the native energies of mind; Guy Mannering, and Twelfth Night, form'|'Qur portfolios are literally filled with hind 
and towards the conclusion of the piece, | the diurnal spokes of the wheel, which looks || Conéributions ; and as we publish but Fifty- 
except in one scene of cor e force, | like a wheel of fortune, if we may judge, two Sheets in a year, however much swe 
he ig as vapid as the eccentricity of the part | from the full houses. The pantomime also press and compresi, it is absolutely impos- 
frill permit. Mr. Stanley was'called on to tains its ground, and even the trifle, | ‘sidle o gratify all our wishes, without wait- 
abdertake Plastic, in consequence of the Miles from Paris, is slipped in like|| ‘ing for times and seasons. It is equally out 
sd indisposition of Migs (we cannot on | the bad guinea between two pieces of law-| of our power to give particular answers, and 
such occa say . Great | ful coin; to get passed. | whent 6 ocranies does aot ripecially doar 
, - ces a Py a - - —_— ; —. auch, we do hope our well-wishers will rest 
Mr. 8. De NEWS. _ || fo oblige them. pig HO : aii 
= ! Ut is rather to shew that we do not) ig Piconiey Gucctie nd Whekeut and 
forget this department of our Journal, || accurate description of the dieng Plantes 
than ‘that we have any thing to digest|| ‘will be given in our newt Number. 
in ‘it, that induces this notice. There : wens 
Bensley and Sons, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 























